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EXTRACTS FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
SAMUEL COMFORT. 
(Continued from page 324.) 

We attended what was called the youth’s 
meeting on Sixth-day, and in the afternoon 
vent on part way toward Shrewsbury. There 
ismuch heavy sand on the road to Shrews- 
bury, but I had a sprightly, strong horse in 
his prime: he did not mind it much, and was 
not oppressed. I never believed it to be con- 
sistent with Christianity to oppress man or 
beast. We were at meeting at Shrewsbury 
 First-day morning, at Squan in the after- 
noon, and at Squankum on Second-day. Tes- 
limony was borne to the Truth in all the 
neetings, and timely notice having been given 
of the last, the house was filled, and Henry 
thought it was a very favored meeting, and 
wemed like a crown and seal to the visit. We 
got through in good time: all seemed to come 
out right; and we arrived at my house on 
Third-day. Found the family in health, and 
ll well—a blessing. 

We attended Quarterly Meeting as pro- 
posed. Henry was well satisfied in having 
_ so, and next afternoon I took him safely 

ome, 

I might have mentioned, just above, the 
fllowing account, but thought it better not 
fo mix things: 
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the Quarters in Pennsylvania, with a female 
tmpanion, and a man Friend to drive the 


cit tor. 
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carriage, attended Quarterly Meeting, and on 
Fifth-day. came to our house and remained 
till next morning. She told me they were 
going on a vistt to N. England and take meet- 
ings on the way, and wanted to have a meet- 
ing at Trenton to-morrow forenoon, one at 
Stony Brook, and another at New Brunswick; 
and wanted me to attend said meetings with 
her. I told her I was engaged to take Henry 
Clifton home to-morrow, he having kindly 
accompanied me to the meetings in Shrews- 
bury and Rahway Quarter. We could attend 
Trenton meeting with her, but after that we 
must go on, and could not attend the others, 
She said if I could not attend the others with 
her, she would omit meeting at Brunswick 
till she returned. After the meeting at Tren- 
ton, we all dined at Thos. C. Sterling’s. Soon 
after dinner, I said it was time Henry and I 
were going: it was a long afternoon’s ride; 
and when we were bidding them farewell,— 
whilst the woman Friend’s hand was in mine 
—I said to her, “Sarah, I want thee not to 
be afraid nor ashamed to testify among the 
people wherever thou mayest be, that the 
revelation of the Heavenly Father to the soul 
is the rock on which Christ builds his church.” 
She felt its force and applicability, and, with 
tears in her eyes and on her cheeks, said, “I 
hope I never shall.” I was told that on her 


‘A woman Friend, a minister, from one of| return from the visit eastward, she did not 


have a meeting at Brunswick, and when she 
came to Trenton, did not go to the Friend’s 
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nisi sticanias blac led dsabaapailasaneiaal 
promi. J I was moved to o speak. W hea the clerk Feeling an engagement of mind to attend 
taking rad the opening minute, a Friend or two ob-| New York Yearly" Meeting, I opened it in 
ur So. fected to my sitting in the meeting for busi-| our Monthly Meeting in Fifth month, 1832. 
being gess, and proposed ‘adjourning the meeting if| The meeting expressed their unity by minute. 
carry PI did not withdraw. I answered that I had|I attended said Yearly Meeting to satistac- 
d; and § come in love tosit with Friends in their meet- | tion, and returned in peace. 
t came fing, and if it was adjourned, I should feel In Tenth month, 1834, under a concern for 
ificatey § bound to assemble with them when they again | the promotion and advancement of the good 
“them, f met. This ended the matter, and the busi-| cause in which the religious Society of F riends 
2 meet B ness of the meeting was attended to. Next| is engaged, and with the unity of the Monthly 
object f day, in the Gene ral Quarterly Meeting, my Meeting, I attended Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ote pe § mind was early impressed with fe clings and | ing. Homed while in Baltimore with my kind 
» stand J wome expre essions, to which utterance was friends Philip E. Thomas and family. The 
in one, J given in a short testimony. Elias Hicks fol-| Yearly Meeting was well conducted, and I 
‘inds of f lowed in communication, and Truth was in | returned in peace. 
2 notin F dominion. When the business was opened,| Early in the spring of 1835 my beloved 
0 some ff the same that objected to my sitting yesterday | wife was released from the conflicts 6f mor- 
on, did so to-day; but it did not amount to any- | tality, and from the sufferings and trials in- 
vil this § thing, and the meeting proceeded to its busi- separable from this state of being. Though 
had og § ness in order. This Qui arterly Meeting en-| great was our loss, yet I have an unshaken 
peace I dorsed its unity on the certificate Jericho | assurance that her purified spirit is forever 
onds off Monthly Meeting had given Elias Hicks to | safe in that state of unfading bliss prepared 
ids why | visit meetings in the Yearly Meetings of New | for the righteous and just of all generations. 
armoni§ York, Philadelphia, Ohio, Indiana, &c. I] She was for several years in a delicate state 
returned from this little visit well satisfied | of health, being afflicted at times with a 
Shrews § that I had been in my place in giving up to troublesome cough, but kept about mostly 
ng, and § this small service. until the 19th of *F irst month, 1835, when she 
> of thef Obtained a minute in Ninth month to at-| was taken more unwell, and generally con- 
rnished, f tend Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting, and fined to her bed. During her illness she ut- 
ng, also f also to have some meetings in New Jersey as|tered many savory and instructive expres- 
1 somef way might open. And after having finished | sions, among which are the following :—* I 
y might the service, returned the minute in Fifth mo., | have loved “the Truth from a child, and de- 
Shrews § 1829, and obtained one to attend New York | sired to do right, and have now been looking 
‘in Seo Yearly Meeting, and also to visit some meet- | over my past life; and though I have not al- 
‘as some ings in one or two of the Quarters ad): icent | ways done the best I might have done, and 
he fore | to ‘the city. Returned said minute in Sixth | have made some misses, yet I do not find any 
some inf month, and informed my friends I had at- | thing that now rests as a weight or burden on 
ose whof tended the meetings in prospect, and felt | my mind, as standing against me, or remain- 
1 raised peace in having so done. ing in my way.” At another time, speaking 
busines} The importance of a religious visit being of the prospect of her approaching dissolu- 
rly, har made to the families of the Falls Monthly tion, said “she was resigned, and found noth- 
:d under{ Meeting having for some time rested with | ing in her way; and that if it should please 
sire for} weight on my mind, I spread it before the| the Heavenly Father to admit her into one 
ld dwell meeting in Second month, 1831; and the | of the humblest mansions in bliss, she did not 
a by the meeting approving of such a visit being made, | ask nor desire more.” On another oe-asion 
th of the} I informed Friends I was willing to ‘partici- she observed: “If it was consistent with the 
est, andi pate in the vist, and my brother Stephen | Divine will to cut the work short, she should 
».” AE Comfort expressing his willingness to accom- | esteem it a favor ;” adding, “ but I ought not 
fe being} pany me, the meeting united with us therein, | to desire, and have no right to expect, to be 
ided the and encouraged other Friends who might feel exempt from that portion of bodily suffering 
ainfield,| their minds drawn to aid in the concern to| necessary to dissolve the bodily strength. I 
ing held accompany us. The subject being opened in | desire to be favored with patience to ‘endure 
rvice in} women’s meeting, I obtained its unity also. We | to the end.” She was remarkably favored to 
another} were joined in the visit by two women Friends, | experience the fulfilment of this desire. 
Monthly] one a minister and the other an elder. Pro- Addressing our children, she gave them 
ny mind} ceeded in the visit pretty directly, and report judicious, suitable advice, reminding them of 
er meet} was made to the Monthly Meeting in Third | the care she had taken to bring them up in 
month that we had paid a satis factory visit | the way they should go, and desiring they 
ed West] to nearly all the members of the meeting. would not depart therefrom when she was 
sland it} Family visits rightly performed are profitable gone. Adverting to the satisfaction she had 
gs in the} and edifying to both the vititors and visited, | in her family and children, said: “She should 
nd spake} and owned by the Head of the Church. have been willing to have remained longer 
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with us if it had been her lot, but that she 
was resigned—that she loved us all as much 
as ever she had done—but that she must 
leave all and be gathered to her everlasting 
rest.” 

On being inquired of in the morning how 
she had rested through the night, said “she 
had slept but little, the cough was so trouble- 
some ; adding, “ it was wearing her out fast— 
would be a means of shortening the work; 
and desired she might be favored with pa- 
tience to the end. 

On being told the doctor supposed she 
might continue a week or two, she meekly 
replied, “I hope it will please the Heavenly 
Father to grant my release in a much shorter 
time than that.” After a solemn pause she 
broke forth thus: “ Not my will, but thine, O 
Father, be done.” She was preserved in a 
calm, resigned and peaceful state of mind, 
and quietly passed away about noon on Sev- 
enth-day, the 7th of Third month, in the 55th 
year of her age. Her remains were interred 
in Friends’ burying-ground at the Falls on 
the 9th. A solemn meeting was held on the 
occasion, and several appropriate testimonies 
borne in the meeting—as also at the house 
before the deceased was moved from it. 

This testimony remains with me in regard 
to her worth: 

She was neat and cleanly in her person, 
and in every thing that she turned her hand 
to. She scrupulously refrained, for more than 
the last twenty years of her life, from gratify- 
ing herself by partaking of any of the sweets 
or luxuries known to have been produced by 
the labor of the poor, degraded, afflicted, un- 
requited slaves. She never oppressed any, 
but ever willingly took upon herself her full 
portion in every needful labor and service. 

She was true and faithful in all the rela- 
tions of life. 

As a daughter, she was dutiful and obedi- 
ent to her parents. 

As a wife, she was a faithful companion and 
helpmeet, cheerfully and diligently perform- 
ing her part in all things pertaining to the 
female head of a family. 

As a mother, she was prudent and skilful 
in the management, care and right training 
up of her children, teaching them, from their 
early infancy, both by example and precept, 
the government and proper regulation of their 
tempers and minds, and that their hands also 
should be innocently and usefully employed. 
She never eat the bread of idleness, nor suf- 
fered passion or prejudice to influence her 
words or her actions. 

As a neighbor and member of civil society, 
she was kind and obliging ; no tattler or busy- 
body in the concerns of others, but a sympa- 
thizer with all in affliction, and ever ready 


and willing to reach forth a hand of help 
when needed. 

As a Christian and member of religious 5 
ciety, she was a good example in uprightneg, 
temperance and moderation, and careful ang 
diligent in the observance of the order of the 
gospel. She stood for many years in the sty 
tion of an elder in the church : the stability of 
her conduct and solid, consistent deportment 
evinced a qualification of mind for the im 
portant service, which she filled with meek 


ness and wisdom. 
(To be continued.) 
——__ +0. + - 


* There are moments when nature seemstg 
feel the reverent heart of her children, whea 
man is no longer the dreaded enemy of the 
animals, but their trusted companion, who 
shares with them the lordship of the earth, 
This is the time of promise, which the proph 
ets have seen in holy hours, and which still 
surprises men in sacred moments.” 


A Testimony of Rochester Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, concerning our beloved deceased 
Friend, DANIEL QUINBY. 

When those, like this our beloved friend, 
have from their youth been dedicated w 
the service of the Lord, and have passed 
through the probations and vicissitudes 
of this life, till they have arrived at 
old age, and have evinced in that life, 
their reliance on, and confidence in, the 
power of the Great Creator and Controller, to 
preserve in the hour of temptation, and to 
enable them to overcome the enemies of their 
own households--when these have passed 
away, leaving an evidence, that notwithstand 
ing their missteps, their deviations consequent 
upon unwatchfulness, which must be atoned 
for through suffering, they had, by returni 
to the guide they had forsaken, been enablal 
to enjoy the presence of their God, and when 
summoned to their eternal home, have been 
found in readiness—it may be beneficial to 
preserve some account of the conflict through 
which they have passed, of the temptations 
which have assailed them and which they 
have been enabled to overcome, of the dis 
couraging seasons which they have witnessed, 
of the victories achieved, and the evidence of 
the long suffering, forbearance and kindness 
of a gracious God, as manifested in their ex- 
perience, that it may afford some encourage 
ment to those who survive them—to the youth, 
to persevere in dedicating the morning of their 
lives to the requirements of Truth; to the 
middle aged, not to shrink nor falter, though 
deep trials surround them; to the aged, not 
to relax their vigilance, remembering, “ that 
the crown is received only at the end of the 
race.” 

The subject of this memoir was born in the 
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town of Westchester, Westchester Co., N.Y.,on 
oth of Third month,1778. He was the son of 
Moses and Bathsheba Quinby, who it appears 
were active and devoted members of the 
Society of Friends, and were deeply concerned 
to exercise a careful interest for the religious 
instruction of their children ; which no doubt 
bad a beneficial and lasting effect upon him 
in his after life. 

He appears to have been a thoughtful 
youth, and by the operation of Divine Power 
upon his tender and susceptible mind, was 
restrained from many of the follies and snares 
that beset the path of the young; and as he 
was attentive to this operation, his love for 
things of an immortal nature waxed stronger, 
and he became willing to devote the morning 
of his life to the service of Truth; so that 
fom an account left by himself, dated 28th 
of 5th month 1797, when he was nineteen 
years of age, he evinces the concern which 
rested on his mind for the welfare of the 
Church, and that he was exercised to travel 
with his brethren in the affairs of the Society. 
Italso appears that about this time he was 
made sensible that his Heavenly Father was 
preparing him for the work of the ministry, 
into which field of service he was soon called ; 
much to the satisfaction and approbation of 
his friends. It soon became evident that the 
lord had not designed that his labors in 
His cause should be confined at or about 
home, for in the year 1800, we find that he 
was drawn to make a religious visit to other 
parts of the heritage; and from season to 
season, as he advanced in life, he was called 
toservices in this field of labor, till he had 
visited nearly all the meetings of Friends on 
this continent. 

His ministry was particularly calculated to 
reach and tender the feelings of his hearers, 
and hence bore an evidence that it was a 
religion of love he was engaged to promulgate, 
and that he was peculiarly adapted to the 
ervice he was called upon to perform. Such 
was the marked effect of the restraining, 
leading and directing power of the great I Am, 
as manifested through him, that a friend who 
traveled with him, while on one of his 
journeys, (and who now is a valued minister, ) 
omce remarked that he then thought him the 
most innocent person he ever met. 

He was of a very lively and cheerful dis- 
Mesition, and of an ardent and impulsive 
temperament, which sometimes, while not 
wfliciently on the watch, led him to act with- 
out reflection, and hence occasioned seasons of 
wading through suffering, so that to attain to 
that sweetness and innocency of life which 
marked his course in general, was the result 
ofan adherence and an obedience to the 
requirings of his Heavenly Father, as im- 
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mediately manifested in the secret of his soul, 
and by no means the result of the operation 
of his natural will. 

His feeling mind and the love which flowed 
through him towards the human family, led 
him to visit the sick and afflicted, to mingle 
his sympathies with the bereaved ; and as he 
was qualified by the Great Head of the 
Church, to offer counsel and encouragement, 
he was made an instrument to revive their 
drooping spirits and turn their hearts to the 
Great Consoler, whence only they could 
derive strength and the spirit of resignation, 
to patiently bear their allotments ; or tosound 
a word of warning to those who, while in the 
enjoyment of health, or sailing, as it were, 
along the smooth sea of prosperity, had been 
neglectful of their higher duties, and to stir 
up the pure mind by way of remembrance, 
that they might fulfil the end for which they 
were brought into being. 

Having known in his own experience, the 
good results arising from the care of concerned 
parents, in watching over their children, he 
was often led to admonish those who were 
filling that responsible station, to seek first to 
know a state of acceptance and union with 
the Father, and they would be enabled to 
hand forth suitable counsel to their children 
and be instrumental in inducing them to 
dedicate themselves to His service, often 
remarking, that should they not live to 
behold the desired results arising therefrom, 
it might be “like bread cast upon the waters, 
which would be found after many days ;” and 
oft did he plead with the dear children, to 
attend to the counsels and monitions of their 
parents, and endeavored to persuade them to 
give up, to serve the Lord in the morning of 
their lives, bearing his testimony from his own 
experience, that they would never have cause 
to regret it; reminding them that they had 
no lease for their lives, and remarking to 
them that some of their parents might live to 
see the grass grow over their graves. 

He was exemplary in the attendance of all 
our religious meetings, and was careful to be 
found in his place, when at home and health 
permitted—not allowing the things of earth to 
keep him away; and was deeply concerned 
for the faithful maintenance of all our testi- 
monies; and though there may have been 
moments when he appeared to falter in fully 
carrying them, or some of them, out, we are 
convinced that it was not from a wrong 
intention, but that in moments of unwatchful- 
ness, or of too fancied security, which all the 
devoted followers of the Lamb know they are 
liable to, he may have stepped aside; yet we 
believe he was ever willing, on calm reflection, 
to admit his error and to endeavor to make 
amends therefor. 
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He was concerned to faithfully maintain 
our testimony against Slavery; and often, 
when brought into the society of slaveholders, 
labored to convince them of its impropriety ; 
and for many years endeavored to abstain 
from the use of the produce of slave labor. 
On the 21st of the 11th month, 1798, he 
was married to Annie, daughter of David and 
Naomi Halsted, of the town of Purchase, 
Westchester County, New York. In her he 


found a true helpmeet, and one who was alike | pilgrim, the tried and faithful soldier in the 
concerned for the promotion of Truth, being | Christian warfare, was about to reap the 
an approved minister, and one who labored | fruition of his hopes and aspirations. He had 


faithfully in the promotion of the cause of | 
truth and righteousness in the earth. They 
continued to live thus harmoniously together 
for about five years, when she was removed 
by death, and our beloved friend was made to 
drink deeply of the cup of affliction. 

In the 11th month, 1804, he was united in 


marriage with Deborah Powell, of the town | 
of Clinton, Dutchess County, N. Y., with | 
whom he lived nearly forty-seven years, in | 


much harmony and affection. She shared in 
the deep exercises of his mind, and encouraged 
him to persevere in the path of duty ; cheer- 
fully taking upon herself the superintendance 


of his business while he was absent in the | 


performance of his religious obligations ; thus 








proving a true and sympathizing companion 
tohim. In 6th'month, 1852, he again entered 
into a marriage connection, which, however, 


proved an unhappy one, and our beloved |the peaceful, trusting state of his mind; 


friend, in an unguarded moment, was found off 
the watch; but here He who had been his 
guide from early youth, who had followed 
him, counseled, reproved and assisted him in 
his riper years, still followed him; and by 
wading through deep suffering, in which this 
misstep weighed heavily upon him, he was 
enabled to return to his Father’s house, (and 
we have no doubt wrs received into full 
acceptance with him;) so that those with 
whom he was immediately associated in re- 
ligious communion, though they had mourned 
while beholding his pathway overshadowed 
as by a cloud, were made to rejoice when that 
cloud had passed away, and bis declining sun 
shone forth in its wonted clearness. His coun- 
tenance assumed that sweetness and innocency 
of expression that denotes a mind in union 
with the Father. And his public labors 
again evinced, in the life and power that 
accompanied them, that they emanated from, 
and were owned by, the Great Head of the 
Church. The deep feeling of love with which 
his mind again appeared to be clothed, mani- 
fested itself in his social intercourse with his 
friends ; many bearing testimony to the ten- 
dering, harmonizing, and solemn influence 
with which their minds were impressed while 
thus mingling with him. 





























Thus it is clearly evidenced by this severe 
ordeal through which our beloved friend 
passed, the truths that none are safe only ay 
they maintain the watch; and that the Lon 
will not forsake those who may have fallen 
into the snares of the enemy; if they tum 
unto him and repent, He will overlook and 


forgive their errors, and again receive them§ Chri: 
into acceptance and communion with -Him, Si; 
But the time had now come when the w Mon 
Roc 

been gradually failing for the last year, but 
continued to get out to meetings occasionally, § . TI 
until a few weeks before his decease, when he Chri 
was attacked with something of the character} Jt is 
of erysipelas, but appeared to be recovering § of fa 
slowly therefrom until about a week before§ erri: 

his death, when he grew worse, and continued 
gradually tosink. On Seventh day preceding d 

his dissolution, on being inquired of bya 
friend who called to see him, if he thought it} O 
was his last sickness, he remarked, that “it goin 
was hidden from him ;” and then said, “ what] fury 
ever the event, all was peace,” and continued§ whi 
to speak about twenty minutes ; remarking, inf} lenc 
regard to the struggles and striving of mentog The 
procure and accumulate this world’s goods,§ for 
that the folly of such a course was never more} yen 
apparent than at that time, and then repeated] the 
many passagesof Scripture, as descriptive off the 
rou! 
among which, that seemed most to impres} tos 
the mind of the friend to whom they were} son: 
addressed, was a quotation from Habakkuk,} as t 
chapter iii., 17th and 18th verses: “ Although} stal 
the figtree shall not blossom, neither shall] hon 
fruit be in the vines; the labor of the olivey. cur 
shall fail, and the fields shall yield no meat;} abo 
the flock shall be cut off from the fold, and] nor 
there shall be no herd in the stall. Yet I will] eng 
rejoice in the Lord; 1 will joy in the God off anc 
my salvation.” In the evening following, he] Be! 
sank away into a drowsy state and seemed dia 
gradually to lose both his sight and hearing;} as 
from which state he did not fully arouse, but} sat 
continued slowly to sink until Second-day} wo 
evening the 27th of 12th month, 185%, whenhe} a } 
quietly passed away like one going to sleep,} tor 
aged 80 years, 9 months and 18 days. ov 
The funeral took place on the 29th, at the} ha 
Meeting-house in Mendon, and was largely} gr: 
attended ; and living testimonies were borne} fit 
to the efficacy of that Rock which followed] me 
Israel, which Rock was Christ, to govern man} ch 
and guide him home to the mansions off ho 
eternal rest. We 
Though our beloved friend has passed to} in 
that “ bourne whence no traveler returns,” we} th 
feei that the testimony he has left behind him,} he 
in the minds of his friends and in the general] tw 
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tenor of the life he has lived, bearing evidence 
that it was through the interposition of Divine 
Goodness that he was carried through, so as in 
the end to receive the reward of “ Well done, 
good and faithful servant,’—speaks to us who 
survive him, in impressive language, “Come, 
follow me, as I have endeavored to follow 
Christ.” 

Signed in and by direction of Rochester 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, held at 
RocHEsTER, 25th of 2d mo., 1859. 

Jonn J. Cornett, ) Clerk, 


Mary T. Frost, § Clerk for the day. 


— -~er- 

The giving of a wise reproof requires much 
Christian prudence and delicate discretion. 
It is not by a rash and inconsiderate exposure 


of failings that we must attempt to reclaim an 
erring brother. 


snails 

A LETTER FROM THE OMAHA AGENCY. 

3d mo. 13th, 1870. 

One of the most terrific snow storms is now 
going on that I ever witnessed. A_ perfect 
fury of the feathery deluge dashes and 
whirls, and anew rushes with headlong vio- 
lence past the window where I am writing. 
The blinding drifts shut out the view except 
for a few paces. It is almost dangerous to 
venture out of sight of the house. Once upon 
the prairie all parts look so much alike, that 
the traveller soon gets bewildered and wanders 
round and in vain, in quest of some retreat 
to shelter him from the pitiless storm. Per- 
sons have been frozen to death in such storms 
as this, when attempting to reach the barn or 
stabling only a few paces distant from their 
homes. It is now near one P. M.: the mer- 
cury has varied from one to three degrees 
above zero during the forenoon. Such is 
northern Nebraska. We have been busily 
engaged in putting in complete order the mill, 
and setting the new steam-engine in its place. 
Before we stopped the mill, I told the In- 
dians if they would get a pile of logs ahead 
as high as the top of the mill, I would be 
satisfied ; and they have been as good as my 
word, for I believe if they were rolled up in 
a pile they would reach even higher than the 
top of the mill. A complete change has come 
over the spirit of the dreams of these Oma- 
has. A little while ago it was thought de- 
grading for a man to work—labor was only 
fit for squaws. Now they have some induce- 
ment to labor, and that is the secret of the 
charm. A local habitation, a place to call 
home, proves dear to the heart even of a 
wandering people. The Indians are now vie- 





hauled to the mill, the wise old Indians shook 
their heads and said they would lie on the 
ground and rot, as they had done in former 
times; but now that we have about two 
thousand cut ahead, they come to me and 
want to know where they shall cut more logs, 
as they find they have not near enough to 
build all the houses that are wanted. The 
fact is, they are beginning to have faith both 
in the Government and its accredited agents 
and employees. They find we go to work 
and do what we promise. The men are now 
going to work in earnest, but the squaws are 
used to drudging, and still do a great deal of 
the outdoor labor, particularly in the matter 
of supplying wood for the family, which is no 
small matter in this severe climate. A large 
proportion of the tribe still pass the winter 
in tents made of coarse muslin or buffalo 
robes denuded of the hair. To have nothing 
but one thickness of muslin between half-clad 
human beings, and all out of doors, when the 
thermometer is 15 degrees below zero, and a 
slim supply of wood, don’t seem like a very 
luxurious or even comfortable way of living. 
I must tell thee how a squaw manages to get 
a supply of wood to her domicil. She sallies 
out axe in hand, being provided with a long 
strip of raw buffalo hide, called a lariette, 
which is used to tie their ponies; also a 
shorter strap with two broad bands attached 
to it. She proceeds to some prostrate dead 
tree or stump, where, by plying vigorous 
strokes, she slabs off enough faggots to fill a 
wheelbarrow. She then proceeds to lash the 
lariette round, so as to secure the pile ina 
compact bundle; after which the short strap 
with the two wide bands is fastened round 
the bundle with the bands hanging loose. 
She then lies down with her back upon the 
load and draws the two wide bands overhead, 
one of which she fastens across her breast or 
neck just above the shoulders, and the other 
across her forehead. She then rolls herself 
up like a hoop, bending her head and body 
forward, by which the weight of the load is 
brought upon her back and shoulders; she 
then rises upon her knees, and then “ comes 
the tug of war.” Certain muscles are then 
brought into requisition for certain. By the 
aid of a cane she rises with one mighty effort 
to her feet with the huge burden towering in 


| theair, and, bending her body forwards,she sets 


out for the wigwam. I had the curiosity one 
day, as I was riding along in the old agency 


| buggy, to get out and try the weight of a log 
| that one of the squaws was staggering up the 
hill with; but I might almost as well have 


ing with each other in vigorous efforts to get | lifted the corner of a barn. At another 
their logs hauled to the mill, to build their| time I overtook an old woman, perhaps 80 


houses. 


When I succeeded in getting one or| years of age, with an immense load on her 


two hundred logs cut ahead ready to be! back. I shook my finger at her, and told 
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her pe-ash-zhe, which means bad. She looked 
at me in amazement and hesitated, when I 
made motions to put her load in the buggy. 
However, she at last slipped the bands over 
her head and lowered the load to the ground, 
after which with much ado we managed to 
tumble the bundle into the bottom of the 
buggy, but she would not get in herself when I 
motioned her todoso. SolI drove on, and 
she trudged on behind, looking a good deal 
perplexed at such a ridiculous spectacle as 
the “ Major” driving along with her bundle, 
while she walked empty-handed behind. At 
last she reached her domicil, when a lot of 
squaws came out to enjoy the novel spectacle, 
and assist me to drag the bundle out of the 
buggy and deposit it in its place. I intend 
to break up this practice after awhile, but at 
present they have not teams and wagons suf- 
ficient to haul wood for all the tribe. 

When we were about to set the new boiler 
for the steam saw-mill, I had to send twenty- 
seven miles to get a thousand of bricks, which 
cost $14, and $29 for hauling,—in all $43 
for one thousand bricks. Since then we have 
been prospecting about for clay, which is very 
scarce here, and succeeded in finding a de- 
posit large enough to supply all Nebraska 
for years to come, with abundance of sand 
adjoining to make it the proper strength, and 
a spring of water.at hand to temper the clay. 
So I set the Indians to work cutting up the 
tops of trees where they had cut logs for 
building chimneys, walling wells, and con- 
structing foundations for the new cottages, 
which I hope to see dotted over the prairie 
ere the fading of the autumn flowers. 


E. P. 





2G Forfar 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 








Tam glad I still hold a place in thy re- 
membrance, for I very often think of ‘thee 
with desires for thy good. Truly it may be 
said, what greater joy can we who are ad- 
vanced in life have than to see the children 
walking in the truth. It is to you we are to 
look for a succession of standard bearers. I 
trust thou wilt be enabled to bear the turn- 
ing and overturnings of the holy Hand; for 
it is said, “ Whom the Lord loveth, He 
chasteneth,” and if He hide his face from thee 
for a season, be willing to go into suffering, 
and do not stir up nor awake the Beloved 
until He please.” Surely we can acknowl- 
edge that it is through heavenly love and 
mercy that finite man should at any time be 
favored with the Divine Presence. We may 
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exclaim with one formerly, “ What is map 
that thou art mindful of him; or the son of 
man that Thou visitest him? 

Were we willing to resign our wills to the 
Divine will, and when any duty presents to 
close in with it, we would escape much of our 
present trouble. We are told that if we ex 
pect to be rulers over much, we must first be 
faithful in little things. Here, my dear child, 
is where many miss it—not being obedient ia 
what appears to our view to be little things 
The word to thee is, “ Be thou faithful ina 
little, and I will make thee ruler over more,” 
We must begin with A, B,C. We cannot 
advance in the school of Christ without being 
obedient in little things. 

You have been blessed in your city. May 
you all be humble under the many favor 
bestowed, and watch earnestly against a dis 
position that would say it is by my might that 
this or that good thing has been accomplished. 
Rather let the acknowledgment be, “ It is 
the Lord’s doings and marvellous in mine 
eyes.” 


Our visit here (Isle of Jersey) has been 
very pleasant, owing to the fine atmosphere, 
picturesque conntry and good roads. ‘There 
is much rural beauty and fine cultivation. 
The coast on the north and west is steep, with 
points running out to sea, which form many 
picturesque headlands and quiet little bays. 

These islands are within sight of the coast 
of Normandy, a hundred miles from England, 
and are chiefly occupied by the English. 
They supply early fruits and vegetables for 
the London market, and are much resorted 
to by invalids and those in need of rest, for 
the sake of the salubrity and even tempera- 
ture. It is said to be about 5° cooler in 
summer and as much warmer in winter than 
the neighborhood of London. 

The cattle of these islands, known at home 
as the “ Alderney,” are one of the pretty 
features of the fields. They are delicately 
formed, small in size, of mouse and fawn 
color, and with eyes as black and soft as 
those of a deer. 
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DIED. 


EACHUS.—On the 19th inst., Mary B., wife of 
Vanleer Eachus ; an Elder of Radnor Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

‘DEAN.—At her residence in the City of Baltimore, 
en the 11th of Sixth month, 1870, Margaret N., wife 
of Wm. Dean, aged 62 years; a worthy and con- 
sistent member of the Society of Friends. She exem- 
plified in her life the virtues which adorn the true 
Christian, and where she was best known was most 
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beloved. Her last hours were those of peaceful con- 
fidence in her Heavenly Father, to whom she ever 
jooked for grace to sustain Ler amid the trials of 


ROBERTS.—On the 15th inst., after a lingering 
fllness, Alice, widow of the late George Roberts, of 
Wilmington, Delaware, formerly of New Garden, 
Chester Co., Pa., in the 88th year of her age. 

MIDDLETON.—At the residence of her son, No. 
42 N. Tenth St., Philada., on the morning of the 
lith inst., after a long and extremely painful illness, 
Martha S. Middleton, aged 62 years; a member of 
Green Street Meeting, Philada. A consistent Chris- 
tian, she was beloved by a large circle of friends 
and acquaintances, whom she had been ever ready 
to assist and comfort, as far as lay in her power. 

HAVILAND,—On the 20th inst., in Brooklyn, 
L. I., James C. Haviland, in the 69th year of his 
age; an esteemed minister of New York Monthly 
Meeting. Mark the perfect man ;—behold the up- 
right ;—the end of that man is peace. 





NOTICE. 


The Board of Managers of Friends’ First-day 
School Association of New York Yearly Meeting will 
meet at Purchase Meeting-house, (at the time of 
Purchase Quarterly Meeting,) Fourth-day, 8th mo. 
3d, at 4 o’clock P.M. All Friends interested in the 
cause of First-day Schools are invited to meet with 
them. Errinenam Cock, Chairman. 





FIRST DAY SCHOOLS. 


The Association of Friends for the promotion of 
Hirst-day Schools within Philadelphia Yearly Meet 
ing will hold its next Quarterly Meeting at Upper 
Greenwich Meeting-house, N. J., on Seventh-day, 
Kighth month 6th, at 10 A.M., and hold two sessions. 
Reports and delegates from all the schools within its 
limits are requested, and all Friends who may feel 
interested are invited to participate in the proceed- 
ings. Passengers leave the upper side of Market St. 
for Mickleton Station at 8 A.M. and 3.30 P.M. It 
is expected that arrangements will be perfected by 
which Friends from Wilmington, Xc., will be landed 
: Billingsport, and thence conveyed to the Meeting- 

ouse. 

West Jersey trains leave upper side of Market St. 
at 8 A.M., 3.30 P.M. and 5.45 P.M. for M:ckleton 
Station. Returning at 1.32 P.M. and 5.40 P.M. 
(the latter, owing to delay at Woodbury, .does not 
reach the city till 8.22 P.M.) Such as cannot re 
main over First-day will be sent in private convey- 
ance to Woodbury in time for the Bridgeton 5.16 
P.M. train, arriving in Philadelphia about 5.52 P.M. 

Jos. M. Tromay, Jr., Clerk 
Emma WoRRELL, i erks. 

The Executive Committee will meet at Upper 
Greenwich Meeting house on Sixth-day evening 
8th mo. 5th, at 74 o’clock. : 

Desorax Comty, Clerk. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


%th mo. 31st, Salem, N. J., 3 P.M. 
* ‘¢ Ridge, Va., 11 A.M. 
- ‘* Back Creek, 3} P.M. 
8th mo. 7th, Alloway’s Creek. N. J., 3 P.M. 
= ‘* Moorestown, N. J., 3 P.M. 
Penn’s Manor, Pa., 10 A.M. 
Washington, D.C., 11 A.M. 
Alexandria, Va., 4 P.M. 
South Farmington, N.Y., 3 P.M. 





The following, from the British Friend, 
contains a suggestion which has been pres- 
ent to the mind of many attenders of our own 
meetings. The subject is at least worthy of 
consideration. Men and women mingle to- 
gether in other public assemblies, in the fam- 
ily, and in general social intercouse ; why 
should they not in our religious meetings? 


FAMILY UNION IN PUBLIC WORSHIP. 

In many places where Friends reside, coun- 
sel is sometimes given, and more often needed, 
to the effect that “the meeting-house prem- 
ises are not the place for gossip.” 

The word of exhortation is doubtless well 
received in most cases, and many Friends do 
all in their power to discourage anythiug. 
that can be implied in such a term either be- 
fore or after our gatherings for divine wor- 
ship. Social and friendly intercouse we all 
acknowledge to be one of the effects of Chris- 
tian love; and it is easy to allow real interest 
to lead to an unsuitable amount and tone of 
conversation when friends meet friends, as too 
happens, only on the occasions of public 
worship. ; 

In thinking on this subject, I increasingly 
believe that the separation of the men and 
women in nearly all our congregations great- 
ly promotes this habit, and facilitates its ex- 
ercise. 

If each family on reaching the meeting- 
house went at once, or very soon, to their 
seats; and if, on the meeting concluding, the 
whole family withdrew together, there would 
be neither the buzz of voices, which it is some- 
times so painful to notice beforehand, nor the 
long waiting of husbands for wives and chil- 
dren—of brothers for sisters, at the close; 
while those who had no other cause of deten- 
tion would not be hindered by the throng at 
the entrance preventing their egress. 

In throwing these few thoughts before my 
friends, and asking their earnest attention to 
what may at first glance appear a small mat- 
ter, I trust I shall not be charged with ad- 
vocating anything unsocial or exclusive, 
which is quite contrary to my wish. 

The mode of seating our congregations is 
one for which I am unable to suggest or as- 
certain sufficient ground, though doubtless 
adopted with the best intentions. 

I believe it would tend to benefit, that 
those most closely linked in everything else 
should recognize the uniting influence of the 
family element in our meetings for worship. 
Besides the sharing by both parents in the 
care of the little ones, it is surely not mere 
sentiment, but natural feeling that finds an 
added enjoyment in the solemn silence or the 
vocal ministry when those we love are be- 
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side us, and we feel that they share it witb 
us; and though unhappily this may not al- 
ways be the case with members of the same 
family, yet the reverent deportment of the 
one may be very helpful to another, especial- 
ly if the example in public worship be borne 
out in the daily home life. 

It may be objected that the ministars 
would not be heard from the body of the 
meeting ; and in large assemblies some devi- 
ation from the family seating might be need- 
ful; but this, with the occupation of a few 
seats facing the meeting, need not prevent the 
majority from sitting in families. Would it 
not also be felt less formidable to those not 
in profession with Friends to come occasion- 
ally to our meetings, if the present formal 
arrangement were exchanged for one which is 
so much more natural ? C. C. 













-+ sem -- 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LETTERS FROM THE EAST.—NO. VII. 


About a week before we started for Jericho, 









down from Jerusalem to Jericho and there 
fallen among thieves, who, having stripped 
them of their portable possessions, offered 
them a few minutes in which to say their 
prayers before being shot: finding no resist- 
ance was offered, it was concluded at last to 
spare their lives, and Lady Lowe and her 
party were allowed to return to Jerusalem, 
without, however, finding a good Samaritan 
on the way. Our company was sufficiently 
numerous to prevent much risk: we had the 
same four parties with dragomen and attend- 
ants that had come from Joppa with us, and 
in addition each dragoman was accompanied 
by a sheik, as a sort of security for our safe 
passage. These Arabs being mounted on fine 
Arabian horses, gave us some amusing 
exhibitions of skill in horsemanship; racing 
with each other, and running at full speed 
over rocks and stones, up mountains and down 
again, while we were slowly plodding along. 

We passed through the town of Bethany, 
the home of Martha and Mary with their 
brother Lazarus, whom Jesus raised from his 
tomb. We passed also by the ravine where 
Elijah was fed by the ravens, and camped 
by the Fountain whose waters were healed by 
Elisha, near the site of ancient Jericho, the 
modern town being only a few wretched 
hovels. Through the hill country of Judea 
the roads are miserably rough and dangerous ; 
and it was quite pleasant after traveling 
over such barren, desolate hills and valleys, 
bare of any kind of vegetation, to get down 
into the yreen plain of Jordan. 

The next day we rode to the Dead Sea, 
1292 feet below the level of the sea, and 3870 
feet below Jerusalem. Here, a tent being 



























the Dead Sea, &c., an English party had gone 
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pitched, M. and I donned our bathing suity N 
and took a plunge in its briny waves. The} ™°™ 
taste of the water is exceedingly salt and hills 
bitter, burning the lips, but it produced no fertil 
disagreeable feeling in bathing; in fact quite} *"° 
the reverse, as it was so delightful to float, 4 Betl 
thing I had never been able to accomplish in whe 
other water. After spending some time at and 
the sea, we rode to the Jordan, and had ou Bolo 
lunch spread upon the willowy shore of that § 8 
far-famed river, near the spot where it is sup J be 
posed Jesus came to be baptized of John, and J °° 
not far from where the Israelites crossed, and J 2°" 
where Elijah divided its waters and was taken day 
up to heaven after passing over its dry bed; J ¥hi 
where also Elisha received the mantle of J 58" 
Elijah. We returned from the Dead Sea by J ¥® 
way of Jericho, where we camped for one § 4" 
night, to Jerusalem, pitching our tents this} 
time upon the Mt. of Olives. Our next ex § US. 
eursion was to Bethlehem, the birth-place of J te! 
our Saviour. Of course the spot whereon | Wb 
the stable and manger stood is pointed out, § Pe 
and equally of course it is covered with 8 ha 
church. A portion of this building dates} la 
back to the Empress Helena, and is 1500] W! 
years old, and, like part of the Church of the J th 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, belongs to all J 9" 
nations, while other chapels are added by the J & 
different sects. It was to Bethlehem that] 
Ruth came with her mother-in-law, Naomi, | 4" 
from the land of Moab, beyond the Dead Sea; J 
and not far from Bethlehem we saw the tomb J 4! 
of Rachel, which is unquestionably the place ¢* 
where “ Jacob buried his beloved wife,” “in J > 
the way to Ephrath, which is Bethlehem.” d 
4th mo. 4th. Yesterday a violent storm | h 
came on,and we concluded that firmer habit | 
ations than tents would be desirable. All J P 
the good hotels in Jerusalem were full,sowe J ® 
were obliged to hire some rooms on the sum- | # 
mit of Mt. Olivet, where our dragoman has | ¢ 
brought our beds and prepared our meals; J‘ 
but we prefer camping, unless under great J & 
disadvantages ; the novel mode of life is very | ‘ 
amusing, and we all keep well. Imagine the } * 
trust we must have to go to sleep with onlya | § 
little canvass between us and the Arabs and { 
Syrians in general, and with the door of our 
tent fastened on the outside. Sometimes we } 


ladies, in our frail dwelling, get up a little 
extra anxiety when near a village and the 
people have been watching us and thronging 
round our door; at these times we secure 
ourselves carefully by sticking two or three 
hair-pins in the door to hold it closer, and go 
to bed comforted. We consider onr expert 
ment of horseback riding and tent life such 
success that we have changed our plans, and 
intend to take the long route to Damascus by 
land; a feat we had not dreamed of being 
able to accomplish when we first set out. 
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We started from Jerusalem on a beautiful 
morning, and had a pleasant ride over the 
hills, which near that city are green and 
fertile compared to those further on, which 
are of gray barren limestone. We passed 
Bethel, where Abraham pitched his tents, and 
where Jacob slept with a stone for his pillow, 
and saw the Mountains of Gibeon, where 
Solomon prayed for wisdom and understand- 
ing. In the afternoon our route lay through 
a beautiful cultivated country, which, though 
stony, was extremely fertile; hundreds of 
acres being covered with fig-trees. The next 
day our road led us past Jacob’s well, at 
which our Saviour talked with the woman of 
Samaria, and we all drank of its waters. As 
we were crossing the mountains, a storm >of 
rain came on, which prevailed during most of 
one day. The cutting wind and hail chilled 
us thoroughly, and at last drove us to take 
refuge in an Arab house, or hut, or cave; but 
whatever it might be called, it was the most | 
peculiar specimen of a home we ever in- 
habited ; but we kept up each others spirits by 
laughing at our misfortunes, and wondering 
what our friends at home would think could 
they see us in this miserable place. It was 
an arched room with one door, no windows 
except two little holes at the top of the room, 
and no furniture. There was a little stone 
upon which a fire was built, which nearly 
smoked us out, as there was no chimney, and 
along the sides of the room were little pockets 
cut in the stone wall. 1 said no furniture; 
but after the dragoman rented the room he 
dismissed the family, who otherwise would 
have remained with us, and at bed-time a 
woman came in for the furniture, which 
proved to bea basket of dirty looking clothes 
and one or two stone jars. Outside the door 
the mud and filth were dreadful, and though 
the rain poured in torrents, crowds of people 
were collected to watch the howadgers eat, or 
sit, or move. After two days more riding 
through hills and valleys, we passed from 
Samaria into Galilee, saw Shunam, where the 
son of the Shunamite woman was healed by 
the prophet Elijah; lunched in sight of Mt. 
Carmel, had a fine view of Mt. Tabor, saw 
the town of Nain where Elijah brought the 
widow’s son to life, and camped at Nazareth, 
where we visited the church said to be on the 
spot where Mary’s house stood ; another house 
also is shown where Jesus worked with 
Joseph. Churches are built upon these, 
hiding all traces of anything that might seem 
to mark their identity; nevertheless we 
visited them, as in duty bound, walking 
through some of the filthiest streets imagin- 
able. This disagreeable duty accomplished, 
we had leisure to reflect that although the 
spots pointed out might not be, and probably 
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were not, the ones indicated, yet, that 
Nazareth was indeed the city in which Jesus 
passed his early life;—that we had been to 
Bethlehem, where the star stood over where 
the young child was born, and where the wise 
men came to worship him;—that we had 
stood upon or near the sp»t where his mission 
was accomplished and his life offered up—and 
that we were now following the same road over 
which he had so often passed, and visiting 
the sceres where many of his miracles were 
performed. From Nazareth we journeyed on 
through some fine mountain scenery; passed 
the plain where Saladin finally defeated the 
Crusaders, and towards evening arrived in 
sight of the beautiul Sea of Galilee. It is 
embedded among the mountains, whose green 
sloping sides reach nearly to the water’s edge: 
our tents are pitched near its pebbly shore, 
the gentle sound of its waters reminding us of 
Whittier’s line, “The ripple wash of Gal- 
ilee.” 

On our left is the town of Tiberias, its fine 
wall still picturesque in the ruin that time, 
war and earthquakes have made. It was 
built by Herod Antipas, who beheaded 
John the Baptist, and was then a fine city— 
now a miserable remnant of what it was. 
It was here the miraculous draught of fishes 
was made, and on the slopes of these moun- 
tains the miracle of the loaves and fishes was 
performed ; in fact, around Galilee our Sa- 
viour labored longer and performed more 
miracles than in any other place. At that 
time Capernaum, Bethsaida, Chorazin and 
Magdala were all flourishing cities on the 
shores of this sea; now, as we visited their 
site, a few ruined houses or walls only are 
left to tell the tale of their ancient prosperi- 
ty. Indeed all this country seems to be as 
poor and wretched as possible, as far as the 
efforts of man are concerned. Nature is 
bountifnl; the scenery is magnificent; the 
hills and valleys and plains are rich in soil, 
and only want cultivation to render them 
productive enough to make all the inhabi- 
tants comfortable, instead of being huddled 
as they are in wretchedly dirty villages. 
We have ridden for days without seeing a 
single house near the cultivated lands, so 
that of course much time is lost by the in- 
habitants in going to and from work, and 
much valuable ground remains untilled: this 
is partly owing to laziness and bad govern- 
ment, but also to fear of the Bedouins, who 
seem to be untameable, as since the time of 
Ismael “their hand is against every man, 
and every man’s hand against them.” 

ncehtiiin 

Let your sorrows, when they rise and swell, 
be like the waves of the sound when they at 
night flash forth their glories of phosphores- 
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sunlight glorified. 
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THE QUAKERS IN NEW ENGLAND. 
BY RICHARD P. HALLOWELL. 
(Concluded from page 352.) 


In 1646, some of the people, by a “ Re- 
monstrance and Petition” to the General 
Court, protested against being “ compelled by 
fine to support and attend religious ministra- 


tions.” 


About the year 1653, Sir Richard Salton- 
stall, who came here with Winthrop, but subse- 
quently returned to England, addressed to his 
old associates a letter of “sharp rebuke,” de- 
precating their “tyranny and persecution,” 
and imploring them “not to practice those 
courses in a wilderness which you went so far 


to prevent.” 

n 1657, the Commissioners of the United 
Colonies of New England (Massachusetts, 
Plymouth, Connecticut, and New Haven,) 
addressed the Governor of Rhode Island, re 


monstrating against the permission granted to 
Quakers to remain in that colony. The 


governor laid the communication before the 


“Court of Trials ;’ and that body, “ acting 


in unison with the law of their colony,” that 
“none be accounted a delinquent for doc- 
trine,” resolved that no settler or stranger 
within the limits of this jurisdiction “should 
be persecuted for whatever opinions in relig- 
ion he might either hold or teach.” 

This evidence that the intolerance and per- 
secution of the Founders were widely con- 
demned by the public sentiment of their day 
is decisive. They were behind their own 
age; they refused to read the signs of the 
times; and they set their faces like flint 
against the progressive spirit which every- 
where inspired the people. Judged by the 
light of their own generation, they are con- 
demned: and strange indeed would it be if it 
were otherwise; for, living in the seventeenth 
century of the Christian era, they attempted 
to set up Moses as their lawgiver. Their 
creed was sternly Calvinistic and theological- 
ly Christian ; but in their hearts they held 
— answerable to the old Hebrew 
aw. 

Judged by the same standard, the Quakers 
are not justified, only because they were in 
advance of their age. They represented the 
best developed form of the Christian religion 
known to that century. 

We have now to apply the third test: 
How, in the light of our present civilization, 
do the Founders of Massachusetts and their 
Quaker victims stand? Our historians and 
essayists apologize for the Founders, but no 
one justifles them. Uufortunately, most 
writers have been inspired by the one desire 
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cent light, or like the clouds that reflect the 














to “ relieve the burden of wanton and ruthleag 
cruelty cast upon them,” rather than to re 
veal the truth of history. Their crafts in. 
variably go to pieces on Plymouth Rock, 
“ We must get ourselves as far away as 
sible from the atmosphere of this liberal 
ton,” say Mr. Ellis and the rest, when we 
judge our Puritan Fathers; but we look ia 
vain for this demand when the Quakers are 
called to judgment. 

Two hundred years have passed away, and 
yet not one prominent descendant of the 
Puritans, Mr. Leaghtion, perhaps, excepted, 
has had the courage to try his ancestors and 
their victims by the same law. Mr. Ban. 
croft intended well; but either his courage 
failed, or his pride of ancestry was too strong 
for him. 

In spite of the determination to whitewash 
the Founders, and to perpetuate their follies 
by abusing the Quakers, these writers are 
forced to record the fact, that their forefathers 
failed and the Quakers succeeded. Puritan 
despotism, at least in its grosser forms, is @ 
thing of the past. Quaker freedom, liberty 
of conscience, the Quakerism of Massachu- 
setts in 1660, is the accepted gospel of the 
old Bay State to-day. The theocracy of the 
Puritans—where is it? The democracy of 
the Quakers—where .is it not? The stone 
which the Founders rejected has become the 
head of the corner. 

We may boast of the honesty and devotion 
of the forefathers, and, glossing over their 
intolerance and fanaticism, point with just 
pride to their stern morality; but the idea 
for which they lived, and by which they 
asked to stand or fall, is repuidated by their 
children. e 

We may call the Quakers meddlers and 
intruders; we may give prominence to the 
acts of Lydia Wardwell and Deborah Wil- 
son; we may laugh at the broken bottles of 
Thomas Newhouse, and sneer at the sack- 
cloth of Mary Brewster; preferring to judge 
the little army of Quakers by these excep- 
tional cases, and forgetting the purity of their 
lives, the sublime heroism of their devotion, 
we may curse them for a set of fanatics and 
madmen, but the truth remains, and will pre- 
vail: the Quakers were the pioneers of re- 
ligious liberty; their thought, the idea for 
which they lived and suffered and died, is the 
inspiration of our present civilization. 

In making this attempt to indicate the 
true position of the Quakers in the early 
history of Massachusetts, we have anticipated 
the course of events. They came here in’ 
1656, several years after the rise of Quaker- 
ism in England. To understand their char- 


acter, it is quite necessary to revert to the 


founder of the Society—George Fox. He 
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was born in the year 1624, and died in 1690. 
Very early in life he discovered a serious 
disposition, amounting almost to moroseness : 
be was one of those unfortunate men who 
were never young. His bovhood was valu- 
able to him only so far as it fitted him for 
manhood; his manhood, only so far as it 
repared him for another life. At the age 
of nineteen, and for three continuous years, 
he experienced a mental and spiritual con- 
fict, which, from the intensity of its nature, 
would have driven a weaker man to insanity. 
The wickedness and folly of that age shocked 
and confounded him. To him, the pleasures 
of life, whether in or out of harmony with 
human nature, were so many vanities. As- 
ceticism was his creed: he would be in the 
world, but not of it. Educated in the Ortho- 
dox school of theology, he accepted the doc- 
trine of total depravity in all its hideousness, 
and with it the irresistible logic which de- 
mands a total repudiation of human nature. 
He separated himself from men; walking 
through lonely fields, and creeping into hol- 
low trees, he there sought to learn the Divine 
will. Atsuch times he made himself famil- 
iar with the Bible, accepting it as the only 
revealed word. He was a devout believer in 
the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures. 

Resorting to men for advice and consola- 
tion, he was thrown inte deeper gloom and 
despair. He visited the pastors of many 
churches, but found them all “ miserable 
comforters.” One, who was reputed to be 
spiritually minded, was to him “ like an emp- 
ty, hollow cask.” Resuming his life of soli- 
tude and meditation, he began to see that 
the paramount object of existence here is to 
get into a proper spiritual relation with the 
Creator ; and he saw that this is to be accom- 
plished only by the subjugation of all but our 
spiritual faculties. He learned that the law 
of God is written upon the hearts of men; 
and that only by listening to the voice of 
God in his own soul could he interpret that 
law. His mission was now revealed to him. 
“I was commissioned.” he says, “ to turn peo- 
le to that Inward Light,—even that Divine 
a which would lead men to all truth.” 

hus Quakerism was born. 

Jesus had in substance taught the same 
lesson. His followers, down to Fox, had 
made the fatal mistake of going to Him— 
practically to Him and the apostles alone— 
for spiritual guidance: Fox attempted to re- 
store primitive Christianity by calling upon 
men, not to forsake Jesus, but to worship God. 

This doctrine of the Inward Light was the 
corner-stone of Quakerism. It inflicted a 
mortal wound on priestcraft. If God dwells 
in the soul of man, he is a usurper who dares 
assume, to be man’s spiritual guide. A mere 
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scholastic education cannot qualify men for 
the true ministry. As religion is from God, 
only such as are inspired by Him can teach 
religion. 
paid ministry, were abominations in the sight 
of Fox. 
within him; and it was heathenish idolatry 
to worship bricks and mortar by calling a 
church, or steeple-house as he termed it, the 
house of God. 


Church tithes, an ordained and 


He found the kingdom of heaven 


As the Bible was written by inspiration, it 


can be understood only by the aid of inspira- 
tion. 


The revealed word is in itself nothing ; 

it is a sealed book until we know it by reve- 

lation. “The letter killeth, but the Spirit 

giveth life.’ As Jesus was the Son of God, 

He could only be known and taught by men 

who felt the Spirit of Christ illuminating their 

souls and sanctifying their lives. Every 

word and deed of Jesus and the apostles must 

be spiritualized. Baptism, bread and wine, 

crucifixion, atonement, resurrection, were 

with Fox as signs only, and of themselves 

were neither necessary nor valuable; they 
were meaningless, except as applied to the 
spirit, or soul,of man. He declared all days, 
every hour, every moment of time, to be sa- 
cred, as all came from the same Divine hand; 
and, therefore, he denied the peculiar sancti- 
ty of the sabbath ascribed to it by the peo- 
ple. Under God, Jesus was His friend and 
teacher; and He had said, “Swear not at 
all:” therefore, Fox would go to the stake 
rather than take an oath. He rejected the 
use of carnal weapons, and denounced war 
as anti-Christ; he advocated the utmost sim- 
plicity in dress and speech ; music and the 
fine arts were vanities. He discouraged all 
amusements, as calculated to distract the 
mind, and lead it from the contemplation of 
our spiritual condition. The Inward Light 
vouchsafed to all men, is a levelling doctrine ; 
it places all upon an equality. The Qua- 
kers, therefore, refused all titles; nor would 
they remove the hat or bend the knee to any 
man, in token of respect. King, priest, and 
peasant, were estimated at their value as men, 
and not by the position to which, by birth or 
accident, they were assigned. 

Such were the views, briefly stated, which 
the founders of New England disliked, and 
pronounced against. We have seen with 
what success. In a second paper, an attempt 
will be made to trace the history of the Qua- 
kers, especially in America, to the present 
time. 





A SEED. 
A wonderful thing is a seed; 
The one thing deathless forever! 
The one thing changeless—entirely trne— 
Forever old and forever new, 
And fickle and faithless never. 
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Plant love and blessings, and blessings will bloom; 
Plant hate, and hate will grow ; 
You can sow to-day—to-morrow will bring 
The blossom that proves whut sort of thing 
Is the seed that to-day you sow. 
—_———— sor 
GATHERING SEED. 
All that we listen to, all that we read, 
All that we think of, is gathering seed. 
Gathering seed! We must sca/ter as well; 
God will watch over the place where it fell; 
Onlv the gain of the harvest is ours; 
Shall we plant nettles, or sha! we plant flowers ? 
That which we gather is that which we sow ; 
Seed-time and harvest alternately flow ; 
When we have finished with time ‘twill be known 
How we have gathered, and what we have sown. 








Vill. 

With what wide eyes 

Of glad surprise, 

And throbbing hearts, would we arise, 
And rend the gyves 

With which our lives 

‘Are fettered in these work-day hives! 


IX. 
But would we be 
The better, free 
From trammels of Necessity ? 
Would we begin 
Good works, and wiu 
Men’s bléssings, if our ships were in? 


7. 
Would we fulfill 


ial 
F:om Once a Month. 
OUR SHIPS AT SEA. 
BY THOMAS YARDLEY. 
t 

Our ships of air, 

Which are so fair, 

And which such costly cargoes bear, 

How far, bow far 

They ever are 

Beyond the list’ning harbor. bar! 


Il. 

How distance drapes 

Their shadowy shapes, 

As they go drifting past the Capes! 
How slow they sail! 

How ever fail 

To catch the homeward-blowing gale! 


Hl. 
Beyond the reach 
Of welcoming speech 
That waits them on the beckoning beach, 
They seem to float— 
Boat after boat— 
To regions more and more remote ; 


‘ IV. 

Until they swim 

Across the dim 

Sky-circled ocean’s rounded rim ; 
And, soundless, glide 

Sheer down the wide, 

Unlighted slope the other side. 


Vv. 

And we—we wait 

Till life grows late, 

Wearily hoping against fate; 

And evermore, 

At night, deplore 

Our ships which never reach the shcre. 


VI. 

If we should hear 

That they were near, 

On some auspicious morn, our pier, 
And that, at last, 

With anchors cast, 

With worn sails ribboned at the mast, 


VII. 

They brought, though late, 

In cask and crate, 

A royal affluence of freight 

From tribute seas, 

And climes where Ease 

And Plenty breathe the Orient breeze— 


Our wayward will, 

Through all reports of good and ill? 
Would we pursue 

The wise and true 

And narrow pathway, or a new? 


XI 

God knows, not we; 

His is the sea; 

And His its varying currents be; 

And He the tides 

Within us guides 

Wherein each life is wrecked or rides. 
XII. 

For every sail 

The calm or gale 

He willeth, must for it prevail; 

And if some creep 

Beneath the deep 

Still waters to’ perpetual sleep— 


XIII. 

And some on strands 

Of alien lands 

Strew treasures for unhallowed hands— 

And some—though few— 

Steer safely through 

The headlands hidden from their view— 
XIV. 

Not ours the right, 

With finite sight, 

To doubt the all-wise Infinite! 

But, with mute lips, 

Till life’s eciipse, 

Trust Him to guide our sailing ships. 

sillier 

A CHEERFUL ATMOSPHERE. 

Let us try to be like the sunshiny member 
of the family, who the has inestimable art of 
making all duty seem pleasant, all self-denial 
and exertion easy and desirable; even die 
appointment not so blank and crushing ; who 
is like a bracing, crisp, frosty atmosphere 
throughout the home, without a suspicion of 
the element that chills and pinches. You 
have known people within whose influence 
you felt cheerful, amiable, hopeful, equal to 
anything. I do not know a more enviable 
gift than the energy to sway others to good; 
to diffuse around us an atmosphere of cheer- 
fulness, piety, truthfulness, generosity, mag- 
nanimity. It isnot a matter of great talent; 
not entirely a matter of great energy; but 
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rather of earnestness and honesty, and = 


that quiet, constant energy which is like soft 
rain gently penetrating the soil. It is rather 
a grace than a gift; and we all know where 
all grace is to be had freely for the asking. 
dita 
CHRISTIANITY AND REFORM. 
BY JULIA WARD HOWE. 


Religion in its relation to reform is a theme 
whose proper entertainment would fill vol- 
umes. 
race in general, to reform is as coustantly 
necessary as to form. Nature only half 
makes us; she leaves us much to finish, and 
something at every step to undo. So reform 
jsalways a word of good society; for if we 
do not constantly reform and transform, the 
enemy deforms. Religion is, I need not say, 
the true, only reformatory power. She some- 
times wears one garment, sometimes another. 
The crown of art, the veil of philosophy, the 


hard and shining armor of the law—all of these | 


by turns disguise ber ; but when these various 
forms effect anything, we find that religion 
was at the bottom of what was done. Our 
applications of religion are often defective, 
often at fault. Men build stone cathedrals 
in place of living temples, and invent stony 
creeds in place of discovering vital doctrines. 
In view of this, I would repeat one of the 
prayers familiar to my youth. I was taught 
long before I knew anything of spiritual or 
other anatomy, that God would take away 


my heart of stone and give me a heart of 


flesh. So now I will pray that God would 


take away our church of stone and give us a 
church of flesh, with the living blood of the 
Religion 
has necessarily a certain opposite to remove 
It is not the 
less occupied with explaining and recognizing 
the right of what exists. This twofold task | 
results in conservatism and radicalism, from 


body politic circulating through it. 


that society naturally develops. 


whose opposition a certain reconciling chord 


in time develops itself, whose thoughtful ex- 
periment shows that radicalism is true con- 
It is most blessed to hold these 
two poles in our consciousness, and thus to 
True 
Christianity eminently effects this reconcilia- 
tion, and iis ascendency in individuals may 
be measured by their combined power of ap- 
preciating what is, and of apprehending what 
Reform, however, takes its stand 
on the former of these, and reaches out to- 
Let me try to feel a little 
after the most pressing reforms demanded by 
the time and the place in which we find our- 
It first strikes me in looking at New 
York, that our real New Yorkers do not 
In 
their thoughtful moments they despair of ex- 


servatism. 


see the justification of God and man. 


should be. 


ward the latter. 


selves. 


know how much work they have to do. 
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First let me say that, to the human | 
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tending through all grades of society the in- 
fluences which they have most reason to prize. 
In this they are wrong. “ What a man sows 
that shall he also reap,” is a true promise. 
He who sows immorality shall reap immorali- 
ty with all the increase of Scriptural promise. 
I know there are here enormous provisions 
for instruction and beneficence; but if you 
knew how much divine work is yet here for 
every man and woman to do, there would be 
less dressing, dancing, and fashionable visit- 
ing, and also less ignorance, misery and 
crime. Simplicity, my dear friends, is wait- 
| ing to be cultivated here, simplicity of life, 
leaving time for study—human life is so short, 
it is usual for the world to waste it in consum- 
ing what is costly instead of in producing 
what is valuable. I know the distinctions of 
the market; butin morals, all should be pro- 
ducers. Simplicity of dress, in order that the 
human being assuch may not be effectually 
disguised in the inhuman surrounding, in or- 
| der that soul may have a little loop-hole to 
look out of, must recognize its sister soul. 
There is a sort of dress which absorbs the 
woman utterly; she is nothing but her toilet. 
You see this: looking into her face, you see 
there that she is curious of looks, silks, folds, 
ribbons, and false hair, a hat which is the 
crowning treasure of the whole, which, false 
to its ideal, neither covers nor shelters. How 
preachers aim through all this outwardness 
and unreality at a vital point, is more than I 
can imagine. To find the head under its 
many disguises is hard enough, but to find 
the heart must be a very discouraging search. 
Europe imposes these follies upon us; but we 
caricature Europe in this regard. Surely, in 
| the bringing up of us women there must have 
been a large element of millinery. We had 
better let it go, I think. ‘Taste can only im- 
prove by geater sobriety. Art will gain by 
the devotion of human talent to worthy ob- 
jects. Do you not know how people who 
lead thoughtful, valuable lives, please us with 
their rare splendors, and who grace some 
heart-festival, some world’s rejoicing? As 
much does the perpetual self-annouucement 
of trivial and overweening dress weary and 
displease us. Our friends, the Quakers, did a 
good work when they made their attire pro- 
test against the overweening display of their 
time. I feel great joy, in certain symptoms 
which point toward a revival of the spirit of 
Quakerism without its obsolete forms. I 
find that there is a Friends’ college here, and 
I am glad that that sect is not to leave itself 
without a witness in the higher walks of 
learning. I shall always be glad of their in- 
fluence in the department of education. For 
while I do hold them to have been illiberal 
as to xesthetics, 1 am sure that they have re- 
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ceived and handed down the true germ and 

ospel of ethics as no other religious body has 
ne. This leads me to another aspect of 
simplicity—simplicity of religion. It seems 
to me that the simple Gospel, as usually 
taught, very little deserves the name. This 
term is oftenest applied to a very complex 
system of metaphysical statement, of which 
the head points are transmitted by authority, 
learned by rote, and believed by habit. But 
this is not the simplicity of the Gospel. Try 
to bring back Christianity to the true doc- 
trines of Christianity, and Christendom howls 
at your impiety. The process of education is 
a simplifying one. The world is all complex 
to the child, to the savage. Science simpli- 
fies by formulating laws and grouping re- 
sults. Religion needs to be simplified in like 
manner. The Gospel as an abstraction is as 

replexed as other abstractions. Apply it in 
ife, and you will find that it simplifies itself 
more and more. People may talk as much 
as they will of the subtleties which it delights 
mankind both to invert and to refute. This 
may be a harmless, even a useful mental 
gymnastic. But let us seek more and more 
for this applied Gospel, and for such purity 
of prescription and stringency of example as 
may help us more and more to its applica- 
tion.— The Standard. 


—_—— ae OR 
‘ITEMS. 

Tue problem how the sun’s heat is supplied, 
when it is being so rapidly expended, is one which 
is answered in two ways. The more generally re- 
ceived theory is that its own contraction is sufficient 
to supply the heat, on the same principle on which 
almost every schoolboy has seen tinder lighted in a 
cylinder by suddenly compressing the air about it. 
In this same way it is generally admitted that its 
heat was first developed by contraction from a nebu- 
lous state. Dr. Meyer, of Hellbronn, is the chief 
expounder of the theory that its furnace may be fed 
from the constant falling into it of meteoric matter. 
The quenching of the motion of meteorites falling 
into the sun would develop heat. The evident 
reply is that this supply would not be inexhaust- 
ible, and that the time would come at last when a 
final state of exhaustion, and consequent solar inac- 
tion, would take place. This might be admitted; 
but Dr. Meyer insists that it is not necessary to be- 
lieve that the mass of meteoric matter would ever 
be exhausted, as it may be constantly resupplied, 
and thus a never-ending cycle of changes may be 
going on. He cites Brayley’s proof that, were two 
bodies as large or half as large as our sun to come 
within the reach of their mutual attraction, they 
would rush together with so great a momentum that 
the shock and the resulting heat would send the 
particles flying through infinite space. These par- 
ticles would form meteors, travelling with the ve- 
locity resulting from the shock. 


Wuatuine Veraces for the last few years have not 
yielded profitable returns, and the merchants of 
New England have to a great extent abandoned the 
trade. The New Belford Shipping List, however, 
reports that several of the more enterprising merch- 
ants of that city have resolved to fit out their ships | 


this autumn, believing that there are still whaleg 
in the northern seas, and that the present low 
prices of oil cannot continue. 


Orivm.—According to the report of Mons. Garnier, 
a member of tke French expedition to Cambodia, the 
taste for opium in the East is not confined to the 
human race. Pigs and horses feed upon the poppy 
flowers, and at a town in Yunan, it is reported that 
the rats, in large numbers, used to resort to an 
opium factory to inhale the fumes from the coppers, 


In a hot spring in Manilla, which raises the ther. 
mometer to 187°, and in another in Barbary, where 
the usual temperature is 172°, fishes have been seen 
to flourish. Carpenter tells of small caterpillar 
found in hot springs, with a temperature of 205° 
and of small beetles that died when taken out of the 
hot sulphur baths of Albano and put in cold water, 


Tue Inp1an Moccasins made by the wild Indians 
of the West are very different from those purchased 
at Niagara Falls and other points on the eastern 
frontier. The latter are of wash leather, profusely 
covered with beads, while the moccasins made by 
the Sioux squaws are made of fine white buckskin, 
beautifully tanned and dressed. The instep is an 
ornamental piece of variegated porcupine strips, set 
in and braided together as basket work. The seams 
are all in the upper part, the sewing being done 
with fine selected sinews of the deer. At the ankle 
is attached a high, encircling flap, in which buck- 
skin thongs are inserted to wind about the leg and 
tie in front. The moccasins made for the Indians 
are marked with distinguishing characteristics, so 
that the trace indicates the tribe to which the 
wearer belongs. Thus two little tabs, wide apart, 
on the heel, indicates the Dakota or Sioux; one 
marks the Winnebago, and three the Chippewa. 
Moccasins are extensively worn by the whites in the 
far West—by the women as slippers, and by the 
men in long journeys on foot. The Sioux moccasin, 
cheap and durable, is considered the best for ser- 
vice, and brings from 50 cts. to $1.50 in specie. 


ArounD PaRis AND UNDER It.—In the neighborhood 
of Paris, and indeed benevth that city, mushroom 
culture is carried on to an extraordinary extent. 
The stone of which the great part of Paris is built is 
taken from underground quarries, seventy to eighty 
feet below the surface, worked like our coal mines, 
and in these old quarries the mushroom is grown 
most successfully. It is said that in one of the 
abandoned quarries there are upwards of twenty- 
one miles of mushroom beds, in another sixteen 
miles, and as many as three thousand pounds have 
been sent in one day from one of these quarries to 
the Paris market. The culture of the mushroom is 
very simple, and some tables are kept supplied by. 
a small bed in one corner of the cellar. The only 
conditions required for the healthy growth of mush- 
rooms are a mass of short stable manure that has 
heated to the warmth of from fifty-five to sixty de- 
grees, and lumps of spawn abont the size of walnuts, 
tucked in just beneath the surface, six inches apart 
all over it, the whole covered with an inch thickness 
of good, light, friable earth, and three or four inches 
of straw, a little of any kind to keep in the very 
moderate wermth. This can be managed in any 
dark cupboard or cellar, and as the size of the bed 
is immaterial, it may be made ona shelf eighteen 
inches wide, or as much larger as convenient or de- 
sirable on the floor. When the bed approaches dry- 
ness it must be sprinkled with water with the chill: 
off, enough to wet the earth but not the manure. 
Mushroom spawn can be obtained at some of the 
seed stores. 
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FRIENDS? INTELLIGEN 


PA 


friends’ Central Dry Goods Store 
We have now in stock, add are receiving daily, a com- 
plete assortment of goods for Friends’ wear. 
Extra quality Olive and Brown Silk Bombazines. 
Fine Olive and Brown Alpacas, 75c and upwards. 
Neapolitan Silks, in Brown and Gray. 
Silk warp Sylvanias, in three shades. 
Pure Chene Mohairs, iu four shades. 
Fine Gray and Black Striped French Silks, $1.25. 
Silk and Wool Poplins, Dark Modes and Browns. 
Fine Tamartines, in Modes, Browns and Olives. 
French Lawns, in great variety. 
Mode Hernannies, for Shawls and Dresses. 
Japanese Silks, Plain Stripes and Plaids. 
All Wool Cassimeres, in variety, from 75c up. 
Olive Brown and Citron Cloths, of the finest makes. 
Table Linens, Napkins and Towels. 
Long and Sqaare Thibet Shawls, bound with great 
care. 
Neat style Spring and Summer Shawls, in variety. 
White Silk Cashmere Shawls. 
Fresh Invoice Book Muslins, Blonde. 
Silk Mitts and Silk Gloves, got out for Friends. 
Black Silks, from $1.50 to $5—down to old prices. 
Wide Biack India Siiks, tor Aprons. 


STOKES & WOOD, 
Seventh and Arch Sts., Philad. 


35 416 sn ¥ 
: THE 
Life Insurance Company, 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
BRANCH OFFICE, 
N. W. cor. Ninth and Chestnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
GEO. W. STONE, Vice-President, Manager. 
GEO. F. TURNER, Gen. Agent and Attorney. 
PURELY MUTUAL. LOW RATES. 

Ali Policies Non-forfeiting after One Annual Pay- 
ment. 

Books containing rates and full information con- 
cerning the Rules and Plans of the Company far- 
nished or sent to any address upon application to 
the Branch Office. 

EQUITY, ENERGY, ECONOMY. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

Joan P. McLear, Epw. Brineuorst, JR., 

Wituram Bosu, Wittiam G. Gissoss, 

Tuomas D. Wess, GeorzE W. Strong, 

Wittiam Cansy, Joun V. Ricez, 

Groner W. Bossa, Wiuuiam H. Swirt, 

Wuuiam S. Hines, Samvet Bancrort, JR. 

JOHN P. McLEAR, President. 
M. M. CHILD, Secretary. 
BENJ. NIELDS, Actuary. 

D. W. MAULL, M. D., Chief Med. Examiner. 

The Company desires to secure the services of 
wtive men to act as Agents throughout Penusyl- 
Yania, New Jersey and Maryland. 571 yp 
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es, 
The Fall and Winter Term of this Institution will 
commence on the 3d of Tenth mwonth next. It is 
located three miles south of Coatesville, at the june- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Central and the Wilming- 
ton and Reading Railroads. A thorough course of 
study is pursued in the various depirtmants. The 
buildings are supplied with every modern improve- 
ment. Terms $55.00 per session of twenty weeks. 
For Circulars with full particulars, address 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr., Principal, 
_ 2m 723 Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa. 


KENNETT SQUARE ACADEMY, 


FOR BOYS, and 


KENNETT SEMINARY, 
FOR GIRLS, 
CHESTER CO., PA., 
Are careful Boarding Schools. The instruction 
is thorough in every department. Sixty Le-tures 
will be given on the branches taught. Half the 
School is already on our list for the Winter Term. 
Bayard Taylor says: 





I take great pleasure in recommending to parents the 
Academy of Swithin C. Shortlidge, at Kennett Square. My 
daughter has been, and will continue to be one of his 
pupils; her progress in her studies under his tuition being 
in every respect satisfactory. I have had an opportunity 
for several vears past, of observing the manne: in which 
the Academy is conducted, as well as the deportment of 
the pupils who attend it. and am satisfied that nothing is 
neglected which ean further both the intellectual and moral 
development of the latter. Bayarp TayYtor. 

Cepancrorr, Kennet Square, July 22, 1870. 

Wasarneton, D. «., July 4, 1870. 

I have had two sons at the Academy of which 38. C, Short- 
lidge is Principal, in Kennett Square, Pa.. during the past 
vear. I am well satisfied with the progress they have made, 
as well as with the general management of the school. It 
is pleasantly located, in a healthy region, and ia the midst 
of a moral community, where there is comparatively little 
danger of the pupils forming bad habits or associations. | 
deem it an excellent school, and shall send my boys back 
to it this fall. J.J. Coomss. 

CLARKSBORO, N. J., 6 mo. 27, 1870. 

8. C. SHortiipce :—Esteemed Friend: I feel to embrace the 
opportunity of G.’s writing to say that I am pleased with 
the liberal support bestowed on thy Institution for the edu- 
eation of youth, believing the efforts made for the right 
advancement and proper training of pupils therein merit 
the gratitude of the numerous patrons thereof, and can say 
my son’s progress during the two terms under thy care has 
been truly satisfactory. With desires for thy welfare anden- 
couragement 

T remain thy friend. Amos J. PeasLer. 


Swithin C. Shortlidge, A. M. 


(Graduate of Harvard University.) 


TO LET. 


A desirable ten room three-story brick house, in 
Spruce St. bel. 8th. Apply at 739 Spruce St. 716tf 


WANTED, 


A competent Teacher, to take charge of Darby 
Monthly Meeting School. 


Apply to ISAAC L. BARTRAM, 
JOHN B. BARTRAM, or 
M. FISHER LONGSTRETH, 

swx 730 Darby P.O., Del. Co., Pa. 
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Taylor & Jackson's Scientific, Classical and Com- 
mercial Academy, Wilmington, Del. 


education of the youth of ether sex are invited to 
send for our Circular and examine our excelient 
facilities. Next school year commences 9th mo. 5th, 

730 1029 T. CLARKSON TAYLOR, ) 
j MILTON JACKSON, M.S8. § 


i oe 


Principals. 


WANTED, 


A competent and reliable woman to do the hounse- 
work in a family of two residing in the country. 
A member or professor with Friends preferred. 


730 86 Address J. P. T., this office. 








I DESIRABLE 


SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS, 


JOHN J. LYTLE, 
Seventh and Spring Garden Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Has now a complete assortment of goods for Friends 
many of which were manufactured expressly for him in 
Europe. 

Superior quality Colored Silk Squares for Shawls. 

Z White Silk Cashmere Shawls—new importation. 
Brown and Mode India Silks—best quality. 
Neat Striped and Plaid French Silks, $1.25. 
hy Neat Chene and Plaid Japanese Silks, $1.00. 
\" Brown and Mode Silk Challis and Tamartines. 
Plaid and Striped Vienna-, for Summer wear. 
Crape De Leons, 25 cts. Striped Grenadines, 31 cts. 
Wide Tamartines, Chene Bareges and Lama Cloth, for 
Shawls and Dresses. Also Best Bound Thibet Shaw!s. 
a. Lisle Thread and Mode Knit Silk Mitts for Friends. 
i Hair Cloth and Mohair Skirtings—Cap Materials, &c. &c. 
} ewm vs 








CROQUET SETS, 


Cutlery, Cream Freezers, Tin, Iron, Wil- 
: low and Wooden Ware, 4nd a generai variety 
! of House Furnishing Goods. 


| B. WILDMAN & BR?., 
90% Market St., Philada. 


CTS 


Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and all 
other Slate work ou hand or maie to order. Also, 
PEACH BOTTOM ROOFING SLATES. Factory and 
Salesroom, Sixteenth and Callowhill streets. 
x4.11lmx WILSON & MILLER. 


CEDAR COTTAGE, 


Pennsylvania Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J., 
Is now open for guests. 
M. R. CHANDLEE. 
NORNY’S 
Tasteless Fruit-Preserving Powder. 


Preserves without being air-tight, with a finer 
flavor than air-tight fruit, for a penny a quart. 
Price 50 cts. a box. Sold by grocers. Sent by mail 
or at Store, 136 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 
xwa9l0 ZANE, NORNY & CO., Proprietors. 
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INTELLIGENCER. 


All who are interested in the thorough, practical School year commences Oth mo. 19, 1870, 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE 
OPEN TO BOTH SEXES. 


Diplomas will be awarded to those who 


take the full course of study. vi 
Expenses $200 per year. a 

This Institution, chartered by Act of the Legisl, 
ture of Pennsylvania during its last session, will be mr 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
**Society of Friends,’’ and will be controlled ep. 
tirely by the following board of trustees, memben § Ml 
of the Society : 

Prerck Hoopes, West Chester, Pa. At] 

Extwoop Micuener, New Garden, Chester Co., Pa, 

Exuis P. MarsHatt, Concord, Del. Co., Pa. 

Levi K. Brown, Goshen, Laucaster Co., Pa, 

Henry L. Pratt, Thorndale, Chester Co., Pa. Tt 

Davi Ferris, Rancocas, Burlington Co., N.J. anni 

Barctay Knient, Edgewood, Bucks Co., Pa. Age 

JosepH SHortiipGE, Concord, Delaware Co., Pa. "r 

Daguincton Hoopss, Hickory, Harford Co., Md. shot 

For Circulars address en 
JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, A.M., Principal, onal 
xwz Concordville, Delaware Co., Pa. 
OCHAN HOUSH, 
Cape May, N. J. a 
May 10th, 1870. 

Tais Weti-Known anv Favorire Hovsk having 
been thoroughly renovated aud improved, will be ' 
RE-OPENED by the undersigned, as a FIRST-CLA “ss 
FAMILY HOTEL, on the eighteenth day of Ne 
next. col 

The Oceay Hooss is situated within fifty yardsof § ph 
the beach. It offers superior advantages to families M. 
on account of quiet, and the high character of its 
guests: and it will be kept strictly home-like ia § ™4 
every respect. ing 

The proprietors have had several years experi- § to 
ence in Cape May Hotel business, and have secured J pg 
help which will equal that of any other House on te 
the Island. 

Every effort will be made to give satisfaction to up 
all who may favor the Ocean House with their pa § ne 
tronage. nu 

As formerly, no bur ou the premises. co 

JB For rooms, &e., address, th 

LYCETT & SAWYER, Ai 

Joun W. Lycert, : 

Hexry W. Sawyer. 61 lie 1D} 

STORAGE FOR FURNITURE |" 
Of families temporarily declining housekeeping may § g , 
be had in separate rooms, or collectively. We have J; 


a private watchman and an employée residing on 

the premises, which will lessen the risks from fire 

or robbery. TRUMAN & SHAW, 
swxtf No. 835 Market St., Philada. 


PERKINS’ & HOUSE’S 
Non-Explosive Kerosene Lamp. 
The mosteminent scientific men pronounce it th 
only perfectly safe non-explosive Lamp. 
Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
Send for a circular to 


HADSELL & MONTGOMERY, 
510 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
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